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Difficulty of War under Present 
Conditions. 


The recent occurrence at Tientsin illustrates, better 
than any words can portray it, a certain change which 
has taken place in recent years in respect of the reck- 
lessness with which nations formerly plunged into 
war. For two or three days the world was agape 
expecting the English and the Russian troops to fall 
to killing each other over the question of a few rods 
of railroad siding. A generation ago the incident 
would have resulted in an immediate fight, and ten 
chances to one ina direful war between the two great 
powers. Small as the matter of the railroad siding 
was, it was just the sort of thing which formerly 
served as the match which kindled the fire of war. 
For railroad sidings and the like, be it remembered, 
were never the real cause of war, but only the occa- 
sion which let out the pent-up jealousy, hatred and 
ambition which had been accumulating and biding 
their time. 

There are several reasons for the present reluctance 
to let loose the dogs of war. They are not of equal 
force, but all operative. Some of them are of a moral 
character; others largely selfish in nature. 

The cable and telegraph have a conspicuous influ- 
ence. When the Tientsin incident occurred, the 


governments at London and St. Petersburg were at 
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calmly at a distance, saw the comparative insignificance 
of the occurrence, and the immense risks and uncer- 
tainties involved ina war. Anagreement was quickly 
reached to withdraw the troops of both sides, and let 
the whole matter be carefully investigated. This was 
eminently sensible; but without the wires it could 
not have taken place. Ten days without intercom- 
munication of the governments would have seen the 
die cast at Tientsin, and the two nations mad with 
passion and wildly rushing to war. The wires are 
great war-preventers. 

The frightful risks, financial and political, and the 
uncertainties as to the outcome of hostilities between 
powers about equally matched, have an immense re- 
straining force. These uncertainties do not arise so 
much out of the size of the armies and navies as out 
of the great expensiveness and deadliness of the 
machinery of war. Since the events of the South 
African war, the military experts of Europe estimate 
that with modern weapons one man on the defensive, 
in the case of frontal attacks, is equal to about ten on 
the offensive. Between armies of equal strength 
there could be, therefore, no decisive engagement, as 
Mr. Bloch has shown. The Boer war, which has cost 
Great Britain nearly one million dollars per day, has 
given a clear idea of the frightful expense which a 
war between England and Russia, for example, would 
impose. 

The men who handle the war-strings know these 
things, and few of them are so insane as to plunge 
their countries into what must in all probability be 
either speedy humiliation or exhaustion and ruin. 
Every turn of diplomacy is tried, and national back- 
downs — straight backdowns, though under some other 
name —such as no important power would have 
thought of a generation ago, are becoming increasingly 
frequent. This fear to go to war is not a very high 
moral reason for abstaining from it; but it shows at 
least some remnants, or huddings, of sense, and some 
consideration for the welfare of the nation. 

In reference to one another, the great powers have, 
in fact, become downright cowards. They are almost 
mortally afraid to fight one another. Each is anxious, 
possibly, for some other to make an attack upon him, 
but not one of them dares to lead in opening hostili- 
ties. Russia pounces upon Finland or Manchuria, 
and imposes the hardest possible conditions; she 
strenuously avoids tackling England! Great Britain 
crushes mercilessly to death the little South African 
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republics, but by some backstairs trick of diplomacy 
she gets herself out of every scrape with Germany, 
Russia, France or the United States! Our country 
bravely sends a warship to Venezuela or Morocco, to 
protect American rights and enforce the payment of 
claims, and seizes and beats into submission the 
Philippines; but she waits year after year and does 
not dare to try to collect a hundred thousand dollars 
from Turkey! For Turkey has an army of more than 
half a million of the best trained and equipped soldiers. 

Indeed, modern war-machinery has turned all the 
great powers not only into cowards, but into the 
cheapest sort of bullies. Japan, possibly, is to be 
excepted, for she is a novice, and has not yet learned 
the civilizing virtues of cowardice and _ bullying. 
Cowards always try to save their reputation for 
courage by bullying those smaller and weaker than 
themselves. ‘These are two of the leading features 
in the international status to-day. The situation is 
ridiculous to the last degree, though no government 
seems to have awakened to the faintest sense of it. 
Of course this ridiculous condition is preferable to the 
headlong folly which would set all the great powers 
to destroying one another, as well as consuming small 
and weak peoples. ‘The fear of personal ruin which 
results in cowardice may be the beginning of positive 
courage in another and much superior direction. 

Beyond all these selfish influences which act power- 
fully to hold the civilized nations back from war with 
one another, there are unmistakably other higher mo- 
tives. It is often not easy to detect them among the 
surrounding rubbish. But they are there. Govern- 
ments are affected necessarily by the increasing gen- 
eral respect for human life and the growing regard 
for the rights of others. Life to-day, however selfish 
and low in many ways, is not all a miserable, merci- 
less scramble for self. Race hatred, bad as it is, is 
appreciably giving way to race respect in many re- 
gions of the earth. Moral self-respect is also in- 
creasingly dominant,— the consciousness, that is, that 
going to war under any ordinary circumstances and 
committing its ghastly deeds is essentially degrading 
and dishonorable. Respect for general public opinion 
is also a real restraint to-day, in spite of easily men- 
tionable exceptions. Every war now has to cover its 
naked deformity with a thick moral cloak of hu- 
manity, in order to secure any general public approval, 
and even then gets almost none away from home. 
Sach phenomena as the British government having 
to defend itself before the public at home and abroad 
for its conduct in South Africa, and our own for its 
performances in the Philippines, are indicative of tha 
great change that has taken place, —a change which 
it is impossible for governments not to feel. 

All these motives, selfish and altruistic, which act 
in the modern political world, were operative in the 
Tientsin railway-siding incident and its management 
from London and St. Petersburg. Whatever force 


one may give to each of them separately in any given 
case, in combination they make war much more diffi- 
cult than in the past. Indeed, they make it well 
nigh impossible between great powers, where com- 
binations against any one of them which is aggressive 
are now so easily and quickly made. War scares 
are not half so alarming in our day as they were 
before the seventies. They rarely materialize, how- 
ever much the jingo and gutter press and the stock 
gamblers may do to push them. We are learning to 
look with increasing distrust on the bulletin-board 
alarms, and to wait patiently for the real facts and 
diplomatic transactions to confirm our confidence that 
war is not likely to be. 

However much we may dislike some of the motives 
that operate, we may at least be thankful that an 
ever-enlarging area of the earth is being more and 
more securely closed against the destructive inroads 
of actual war. 


The Nicaragua Canal Treaty. 


As was not unexpected, Great Britain has declined 
to accept the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as amended by 
the Senate. The response, however, is friendly, and 
expresses the desire to coiperate in the realization of 
the canal. The British government finds all of the 
Senate amendments objectionable. The abrogation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is considered too far- 
reaching to be made without some negotiation in 
which the British side of the case shall be considered. 
The British view as to the neutralization of the canal 
is that the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain can neutralize it only for themselves, 
and that this action would not be binding on the other 
powers, whose codperation is essential to make the 
neutralization complete. The chief objection, how- 
ever, is to the so-called Davis amendment, which, 
though not giving the right to fortify the canal, gave 
the United States the power to take such measures 
in regard to it as she might find necessary for the 
defense of the United States and the maintenance of 
public order. The British government seems to have 
felt that this oracular provision might at any time be 
so interpreted as virtually to destroy the neutraliza- 
tion and also shut England entirely out. 

These objections are not unreasonable. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, which has existed for fifty years as 
a part of the law of the two nations, has given Great 
Britain certain well-established rights in regard to the 
proposed canal, over and above the peculiar interests 
which she has in it as the greatest of commercial 
powers. On these interests we can neither afford to 
trample, nor have we the right to do so. <A treaty is 
the most sacred of all international obligations, and 
ought to be faithfully kept until it can be abrogated or 
changed by the mutual agreement of the parties who 
made it. Falseness to the national word is close to 
the greatest of national sins. 
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It is fortunate for the country’s honor, as well as 
for her welfare in the long run, that there is no large 
following of Senators Lodge, Morgan and others, who 
propose, in loud language, that we unceremoniously 
push Great Britain out of the way, or attempt to do 
so, by abrogating the treaty, and go on and construct 
the canal and retain the entire control of it, as if the 
national word pledged solemnly in a treaty were only 
a thing of temporary expediency. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty ought never to have 
been amended, as we said when it was under consid- 
eration in the Senate. It was the finest document of 
its kind ever drawn between two great powers. It 
embodied in its way the beneficent new international 
spirit which has been so conspicuously expressed in 
the Hague Conference and its results. It was a fine 
practical recognition of the growing community of 
interest of the nations and of the value of friendly 
coéperation. It is a very great honor to our country 
that the treaty, which has now lapsed by the time 
limit, originated with our Secretary of State, a man 
who has in him more of the best international spirit 
of the time than a pretty large collection of other 
men whom one might mention. It is distinctly dis- 
creditable to the United States that the Senate took 
the marrow out of the treaty and made it conform as 
much as possible to the narrow, grasping, exclusive 
spirit which has ruled the nations to their grievous 
hurt in the past. Secretary Hay and Lord Paunce- 
fote meant to make the canal, if ever built, a bulwark 
against war, a perpetual bond of peace. The senators 
who spoiled it and condemned it to defeat wished to 
keep the gaps down for war, and that the canal should 
be a reserved instrument of war in the hands of our 
country at all times. 

It is said that negotiations wiil early be renewed 
for another treaty. If so, its terms ought to run 
closely along the lines of the late treaty as originally 
drawn. This will doubtless be the case, if the canal 
is ever built. England is sure not to yield entirely 
what she considers her rights in the matter, and our 
government will not be guilty of the extreme folly of 
going to war to compel her to do so. 

An isthmian canal ought to be built. It would 
pay for itself many times over within a generation or 
two. It will be built, in spite of the combined oppo- 
sition of the transcontinental railway corporations or 
of any others, which may delay it fora time. Not 
Great Britain and the United States alone, but all the 
maritime powers, in fact all the peoples of the world, 
are interested in having it constructed. The Suez 
canal is important; but this would be tenfold, or 
rather a hundredfold, more important. More com- 
merce would go through it in thirty days than through 
the Suez ina year. It would almost make the Atlan- 


tic and the Pacific one ocean, the two seas around 
which the great events of the future are to take place. 
When the canal is constructed it ought to be made 
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strictly an international waterway, and neutralized 
universally and for all time. All really international 
waterways, natural or artificial, ought to be so neu- 
tralized. That the Suez Canal is not completely neu- 
tralized is no reason that the proposed isthmian one 
should not be. The one at Suez ought to be. The 
Strait of Gibraltar, to that end and for its own sake, 
ought to be neutralized and made a perfectly open 
waterway, all fortification on each side of it being 
taken away. So ought the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles. But more reasons can be given for the 
internationalization of the proposed isthmian canal 
than for any of the others or all of them combined. 
It will be the world canal for all time. It will be 
outside of United States territory. Our country can- 
not, in the nature of the case, have exclusive rights 
in it, and ought not therefore to have unlimited con- 
trol of it. 

What really ought to be done in the case of this 
canal is that it should be built by the nations jointly. 
They should each contribute to the expense of con- 
struction, and then unite to neutralize it and to make. 
it free to all the ships of the world, the expense of 
maintenance being met by a small contribution from 
each of the powers, or by a toll on passing ships just 
sufficient for the purpose. This would all be very 
simple if the nations were inspired by the true spirit 
of humanity, which will some day reign, and bring 
this and a thousand other very simple things to pass. 
This is, of course, impossible now. It is beyond the 
present range of statesmen and diplomatists, and of 
the intelligence and spirit of peoples. But it should 
be approached as nearly as possible, by the carrying 
into execution of at least as much as Secretary Hay 
and Lord Pauncefote have mapped out as entirely 
practicable. 


Editorial Notes. 


The removal of Ex-President Harrison 
by death at the present time is greatly to 
be deplored. The recent utterances of the 
eminent statesman on public questions had made it clear 
not only that his intellectual powers had grown remark- 
ably in his later years, but also that his development in 
political wisdom had been no less marked, He had come 
to a maturity and clearness of insight and judgment that 
would have made his counsels of very great utility to the 
nation in the years of testing and peril now upon us. 
His articles in the last two numbers of the Vorth Ameri- 
can Review were among the most noteworthy discussions 
of current questions that have appeared. They exhibited 
true American insight into the root principles of the 
questions now agitating the nation, and ought to be 
widely and seriously read as the departed Ex-President’s 
last and maturest word to his countrymen. Mr. Harrison 
at one time had a distinct touch of something that would 
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have been hard to distinguish from current imperialism. 
Jingoism, in the light of the Chilean affair, would per- 
haps be the more appropriate word. It is doubtful, too, 
if, in the effort to annex Hawaii, through virtual support 
of the revolution by American force, Mr. Harrison had 
the remotest idea that the United States would ever 
adopt a colonial system and attempt to govern a vassal 
people. But release from official position, and oppor- 
tunity in private, free from the pressure of official temp- 
tation, to study the fundamental character of the questions 
now before the country, seems to have entirely cured 
him of the taint and led him to place himself alongside 
Senator Hoar, Ex-Senator Edmunds, Ex-President 
Cleveland and others. His criticism of the policy on 
which the government has entered was in some respects 
keener and more penetrating than that of any other 
public man. It certainly was felt more deeply. Not the 
least of the services to civilization which Mr. Harrison 
might have been expected to render in coming years 
would have been his counsels in the international court 
of arbitration just organized. His experience as Presi- 
dent, as senator, as jurist, as lecturer on international 
law, as counsel in the Venezuela arbitration, marked him 
as certain to have been among the very first in that dis- 
tinguished international body. It seems unfortunate in 
every way that he should have been stricken down at a 
moment when a period of such world-wide influence was 
just opening to him, when every utterance of his on pub- 
lic questions at once attracted the ear of the world. 
The greatest tribute which the nation can pay to him will 
be to take his patriotic reproof to heart and to heed the 
last noble counsels which fell from his tongue and pen. 


There are some sentences in the follow- 
ing passage from the Social Crusader, the 
organ of the Dr. Herron Social Crusade, 
that we should not have written. Some of the state- 
ments are overdrawn, and contain more or less unfair- 
ness to many individuals. But, nevertheless, there is a 
thread of painful truth running through the whole,—a 
big thread, a great rope, be it said, whose presence 
makes almost unnoticeable the extravagance of statement: 


Another Cycle 
of Tyranny. 


“Men who have watched Congress during the past 
session, hoping for some faint gleam of the old national 
integrity, stand aghast at the bald and ruthless violation 
of all our pledges to the world. The Ship Subsidy Bill, 
the stalking horse for the so-called Democrats to ery out 
upon, pales in significance before the unanimous consent 
of Republicans, Democrats, Populists —all traitors of 
the same class bearing different names — to the imperial- 
istic ambitions of the monopolistic horde which is pull- 
ing the strings of the President. America’s integrity is 
gone. Perjured and blackened, she crawls at the feet of 


Mammon, dragging the helpless Cubans and Filipinos in 
It is the beginning of the end. 


the mire behind her. 
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The ruthless destroyers of our national honor have 
thrown all pretense to the winds. It is now militarism, 
another cycle of tyranny, or the overthrow of the entire 
wicked system by socialism, by Christian brotherhood.” 

“ Militarism, another cycle of tyranny.” That is an 
expression containing a world of truth, over which every 
sincere American may well pause until he thinks himself 
into a deep and irresistible sense of his duty. Mammon 
may be possibly the biggest god in the gang which is 
endeavoring to ruin the nation, but he is not the only 
one. There are others as long-legged, as powerfully 
armed, as fierce-eyed as he. These must all be sought 
out and driven from our domains, else the new “cycle of 
tyranny” will complete itself as fatally as did that of 
slavery. The only remedy, as the Social Crusader says, 
is the enthronement in the individual, in the community, 
in the state and the nation, of Christian brotherhood, as 
Jesus Christ would have interpreted the words. 


The article by Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin 
of Connecticut on “The Entry of the 
United States into World Politics as one 
of the Great Powers,” which appeared in the Yale Meview 
for February and has since been put into pamphlet, is a 
very lucid and interesting paper. He traces the salient 
steps by which our country has come to be recognized 
by other nations as one of the Great Powers, without in 
general pronouncing judgment upon’their moral charac- 
ter. ‘The fact of our becoming such a power he considers 
the inevitable result of our increase in numbers and 
wealth. The general tenor of the paper indicates that 
Judge Baldwin finds much less than we do to criticise in 
some of the national conduct during the past two years. 
There is in passages, however, a broad hint that he feels 
both the rudeness and the selfishness with which “ the 
big boy that was hulking in the background” has “ el- 
bowed” his way into the international crowd of big 
fellows. It isa very doubtful compliment which he pays 
to our government in these sentences: “Spain was soon 
at our mercy. What terms of peace should be pre- 
scribed? We concluded to adopt the rule of uti possi- 
detis. In truth, the war had wakened the tiger in us- 
It was our first real taste of blood; it gave us, that is, 
our first conquests. The Mexican war had resulted in 
large purchases of territory, but we can hardly call our 
acquisition of Porto Rico or the Philippines anything but 
spoils of victory, notwithstanding the solatium of twenty 
millions provided for in the treaty of cession.” This is 
cool, graceful, judicial language, but it comes within a 
hair-line of meaning “guilty of robbery in the first de- 
gree.” Judge Baldwin’s treatment of the steady enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the President evinces fine insight. 
This enlargement, he shows, comes from the fact that the 
President is invested with the entire executive power of 
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the nation, and from the yearly development of the body 
of federal law and of the relations of the government to 
other nations. While he recognizes the subtle danger§ 
involved in this enlargement of presidential power, and 
feels the importance of maintaining the checks to its 
abuse provided in our system of government, yet he con- 
tends for the preservation of the absolute independence 
of the executive in its relations to the Congress. In 
regard to the application of the principles of the Hague 
Convention for the pacific settlement of internationa] 
controversies, Mr. Baldwin takes the opposite view to 
that held by Hon. F. W. Holls. The latter holds that 
the submission to the Hague Court of any particular dis- 
pute will require a special treaty to be ratified by the 
Senate. Mr. Baldwin contends that the ratification of 
the Hague treaty by the Senate turns the whole matter 
of the execution of its provisions over to the President, 
and that he alone will have the decision of what cases 
shall be submitted to the Court. The appointment by 
the President of our four members of the Court, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, certainly supports 
the latter view, which Mr. Baldwin argues with great 
force. It will be extremely interesting to see what inter- 
pretation is put upon the matter by the first case which 
our government shall submit to the Court. In general, 
Judge Baldwin believes in our taking our share in the 
affairs of the world, and that the limitations imposed by 
our form of government are not as a whole in practice 
inimical to effective diplomacy. 


The preparations for the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo are rapidly nearing 
completion. The Exposition will open on 
the Ist of May and continue till the Ist of November, 
It promises to be in some respects the greatest exposition 
that the world has ever seen. It will not occupy quite 
as much space as either the Paris or the Chicago Expo- 
sitions, but it will probably much surpass either of them in 
the originality and splendor of its architecture and in the 
general beauty of its grounds. Niagara Falls is to sup- 
ply the entire power for the light, and the whole of 
Niagara will still be left for people to see and admire. 
One of the peculiar characteristics of this Exposition 
will be the extensive exhibits from the South American 
republics. Some of them are spending large sums of 
money in preparing their exhibits. The nations which 
will be represented in this Exposition at Buffalo number 
one hundred and thirty millions of people. The gather- 
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ing of so many of these at Buffalo and the exhibits of 
the products of their thought and labor will give oppor-. 
tunity for wider mutual acquaintance and understanding. 
This must inevitably lead to larger sympathy between 
them and to the disappearance of many prejudices, and 
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thus contribute much to the spirit of good will and peace 
among all the states of the Western world. The man- 
agers of the Exposition hope to make it a great “inter- 
national information clearing house.” These managers 
are to be commended for the high character of the abund- 
ant advertising which they have done, the most of which 
has been of extraordinary beauty, clearness and truthful- 
ness. Two pamphlets lying before us, one in green 
cover, the other in white, could scarcely be outdone as 
specimens of the printer’s and the engraver’s art. While 
we write this, we remember that the preparations for 
this great Exposition will have cost from ten to fifteen 
millions of dollars; an enormous sum — no, a compara- 
tively small sum; less than the cost of three first-class 
battleships. Give us the expositions every time, minus 
a few unworthy follies, and deliver us from the savage 
monsters of the sea. The expositions are emblems of 
civilization and very efficient promoters thereof, while 
the battleships are symbols of the brute and the savage 
which still survive to degrade and put us to shame. 


In his “Study of Sociology,” Herbert 
Spencer expresses, in his calm, philosophic 
way, a fine appreciation of the weakness 
and narrowness of the ordinary conception of patriotism: 


Spencer on 
Patriotism. 


“ Patriotism is nationally that which egoism is indi- 
vidually — has, in fact, the same root; and along with 
kindred benefits brings kindred evils. From too much 
there results national aggressiveness and national vanity. 
As disproportionate egoism, by distorting a man’s con- 
ception of self and others, vitiates his conclusions respect- 
ing human nature and human actions, so disproportionate 
patriotism, by distorting his conceptions of his own soci- 
ety and of other societies, vitiates his conclusions respect- 
ing the natures and actions of societies. 

“ Here we come upon one of the many ways in which 
the corporate conscience proves itself less developed than 
the individual conscience. For while excess of egoism 
is everywhere regarded as a fault, excess of patriotism is 
nowhere regarded as a fault. A man who recognizes his 
own errors of conduct and his own deficiencies of faculty 
shows a trait of character considered praiseworthy ; but 
to admit that our doings towards other nations have been 
wrong is reprobated as unpatriotic. Defending the acts 
of another people with whom we have a difference seems 
to most citizens something like treason; and they use 
offensive comparisons concerning birds and their nests 
by way of condemning those who ascribe misconduct to 
our own people rather than to the people with whom we 
are at variance. Not only do they exhibit the unchecked 
sway of this reflex egoism which constitutes patriotism ; 
not only are they unconscious that there is anything 
blameworthy in giving rein to this feeling,— but they 
think the blameworthiness is in those who restrain it, and 
try to see what may be said on both sides. .. . When 
antagonism has bred a desire to justify the hatred by 
ascribing hateful characters to members of that nation, it 
inevitably happens that the political arrangements under 
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which they live, the religion they profess, and the habits 
peculiar to them, become associated in thought with these 
hateful characters — become themselves hateful and can- 
not therefore have their natures studied with the calmness 
required by science.” 


City and State of Philadelphia thus de- 
scribes in striking language the spirit of 
relentless commercialism now racking the 
world to such an appalling degree: 


A Species 
of Insanity. 


*“ A terrible trouble is disturbing the earth at the 
present time. It more resembles a species of insanity 
than anything else. As we know, among members of an 
undeveloped society the maniacal tendency is not com- 
mon; that tendency is an accompaniment of civilization. 
All must have noted the fact that the possession of ex 
traordinary endowments and a facile loss of mental bal- 
ance, or great wits and madness, as the poet has told us, 
are somehow near allied. They have a way of going 
together. Justso here. To-day itis not the dull nations, 
but the bright ones, the most advanced in refinement and 
everything of that sort, that seem craziest in the craze at 
this moment sweeping the world. The dementia is prac- 
tically an exclusive possession of the Great Powers of 
Europe, troubling England worst, but reaching out and 
affecting us in this country in some ways, perhaps, worst 
of all. It seems a madness of the Anglo-Saxon, as he 
loves to call himself, more than of any other people. 
And plainly this madness is the result of a disease ; it is 
the outworking of the greed microbe, or it comes from 
the yeasting in the human blood of the lust for property 
and dominion. And because of this frenzied, grasping 
tendency, which, as a sort of demonism, has taken pos- 
session of the leading nations of men, and of our own 
people and the ruling element among them particularly, 
the whole earth is plunged into a condition of singularly 
disastrous feud and conflict at the present moment. . . 
Leading nations have simply fallen into a veritable mad- 
ness in their scramble for trade. That is precisely the 
way things are. Commercial interests, so called, stand 
ready and are eager to sacrifice everything — untold 
treasures of the people at large, along with their highest 
rights and profoundest welfare—in order to keep or 
attain supremacy for themselves and the furthering of 
their ends. Think what, under this influence, not only 
Great britain and we in America, but Russia also, and 
Germany and France and Italy, are ready to spend in 
this desperate rivalry! Millions on millions of the 
people’s money are these nations hot to lavish in outlay 
so as to buy or bribe the chief advantage in trade lines, 
the one against the other. This is at the bottom of our 
militarism. Here is what our wars mean. . . . War, we 
may rest assured, is always precisely as General Sherman 
characterized it. There is no good in it for anybody; 
only evil—the consummation of evil. A trade war is 
the same as any other. Greed is behind it; and we have 
the highest authority for holding that greed is behind all 
wars. They come of men’s lusts, But to-day, greed in 
the elaborations and marvelous complications of modern 
life has become an overmastering disease. The whole 
land is swept by it. Society quivers in its sway; so do 
our churches and our homes. Commerce is maddened 
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by it. It is a craze in the heart of the nations. It has 
well nigh come to be a veritable demoniacal possession, 
driving the whole wide world, and especially the peoples 
that ought to be conspicuous in light and leading, into a 
desperate frenzy, making the immediate outlook for 
highest human welfare very dark and foreboding.” 


It needs but little consideration to see 
the increasing dominance over the nation 
of military ideas and demands. The ap- 
propriations in two years of the fifty-fourth Congress, 
before the Spanish War was entered upon, were $1,044,- 
580,278. The fifty-fifth Congress, during which the 
Spanish War occurred, made appropriations in two years 
of $1,568,212,637. The fifty-sixth Congress, just closed, 
appropriated in two years $1,440,062,545. This latter 
sum is nearly $400,000,000 more than the total appro- 
priations made in two years before the Spanish War 
came on. It would have been much larger if the needed 
internal improvements of the country had not been sac- 
rificed. Every-demand of the military was met by the 
Congress, no matter how many millions were asked for. 
Every plea for economy here was trampled under foot. 
On the other hand, the River and Harbor Bill was killed, 
new public buildings were refused, just claims of honest 
people against the government were not provided for. 
There was no money for these things. All that mem- 
bers of Congress dared to vote had been voted, including 
the vast sums to army and navy. Prior to the Spanish 
War the army was costing but $23,000,000 a year. For 
the last two years it has cost $115,000,000 a year, and 
for the coming year it will be still more. The navy was 
costing before the war but a little over $30,000,000 a 
year. It is now costing between $70,000,000 and $80,- 
000,000 a year, and the indications are clear that the 
naval budget will rapidly go much beyond this sum. 
The pension appropriations, which were beginning to 
decrease, are rapidly rising again. The increase was 
$8,000,000 during the fifty-sixth Congress. The people 
flatter themselves that we are in an era of great pros- 
perity, and close their eyes to these facts of ill-omen. 
In his roseate address on inauguration day, President 
McKinley spoke as if he were entirely ignorant of their 
existence. But there they stand on the books of Congress, 
significant in themselves, but doubly significant as sym- 
bols of the daring and dangerous policy which has already 
driven us so far into an exacting and imperious militarism, 
from which the escape will be more and more difficult, 
if not impossible. 


Military 
Dominant. 


It is always an easy thing to prove 
one’s goodness by the method of showing 
that some one else is just as wicked or 
That seems to have been the method adopted 
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worse. 
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by the British Secretary of War, as quoted in the 
Montreal Star, in attempting recently to parry the 
thrusts of those who charged that the South African 
War had been conducted in a particularly inhuman way. 
Ile said: 

“ War cannot be made without the utmost amount of 
human suffering. All you can do is to palliate that 
suffering and alleviate it as much as you can. What 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have had to do will 
bear comparison with the humanity of any war that has 
been waged. There is no war which has ever been 
carried on before in which the general began by sending 
on parole all those who were willing to go back to their 
farms; there has been no war in which the general has 
attempted successfully to feed all the women and chil- 
dren who came to him. Go back to the American war 
and see the devastation of tracts of country by Sheridan 
and Sherman; go back to the Franco-German War and 
see what was found necessary by the German generals 
through many months when they were in a hostile coun- 
try. So far from honorable members calling on their 
gods to witness against their own fellow-countrymen, I 
say that we have a right to be proud of the humanity of 
our officers. We have aright also to be proud that in 
all these difficulties we have scarcely heard of one out- 
rage by a private soldier, and we can hardly trace a 
single case in which a general has by some hasty ex- 
pression or decision diverged from the path which we 
sitting quietly here find it so easy to trace out for him.” 

The Secretary means by this either to cover up or to 
justify (more probably both) the outrageous farm-burn- 
ing and pillaging which have been done in South Africa 
~—deeds which are now absolutely and universally con- 
demned by the formulated rules of so-called civilized 
warfare, which England was among the first to adopt. 
It is by her own standard that England is condemned, 
not by what may or may not have been done in some 
war of the past or by some other country. And this is 
where she appears in such black colors. But the pas- 
sage is chiefly important as a confession that war can 
never be civilized in any real sense. It is not often 
that war-supporters admit this in as cold-blooded a way 
as the British War Secretary has done. It is not war 
secretaries and generals that are fond of quoting General 
Sherman’s pithy saying that “war is hell.” They do 
not like to put themselves in that category. “The ut- 
most amount of human suffering” —that is what the 
friends of peace have always been saying about war, as 
evidence that it ought to be definitively and forever 
abolished. The South African War may compare favor- 
ably in humanity (inhumanity) with many other wars, 
but that is not to the point; there is no humanity in 
any war—in any real, serious war. There is nothing 
in the way of suffering and cruelty that in the last 
extremity a belligerent will not inflict if necessary to 
secure the final victory. In these extremities — and 


they come in all serious contests—all sense of the 
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rights of opponents passes away, and ic is just kill, kill, 
destroy, inflict suffering, anything to beat the enemy 
into submission. If the British War Secretary would 
only open his moral eyes a little more, his premises 
would lead him to a course far different from that of 
coloring South African desolators into saints at the top 


of the calendar. 


Dr. R. H. Thomas, writing of “ Mixed 


a Motives” in the March Messenger of 
Peace, makes the following very sensible 
utterances : 


“The atrocities that have occurred in South Africa 
and in the Philippines have been terrible and disgrace- 
ful, but they are inevitable accompaniments of a war of 
subjugation, and, if this truth could once permeate the 
minds of the Christian public, there would be less and 
less approval of war. There has never been a war that 
has been fought out to the death, that has not been ful 
of just such and even worse atrocities; but these are 
forgotten and hidden away in histories that are more 
concerned with realities than with the rhetoric of mar- 
tial deeds. Good people endorse war because of the 
good things that may fairly be said of it. It develops 
a certain kind of courage, a personal devotion, prompt 
obedience and a readiness to suffer and to lose one’s 
life for something that involves no personal gain and 
often but little glory. These are good things in them- 
selves, but they have been emphasized to the exclusion 
of other things connected with the life and profession 
of a soldier that are even more universally true, and 
which so far outweigh the good as to show a frightful 
balance against war. The recent revelations of its 
horrors are really the revelations of war, not in its 
accidental accompaniments, but in its essence.” 


There are clear evidences that these recent revela- 
tions of war as a business essentially iniquitous, in spite 
of the accidental good things accompanying it, are 
having the effect indicated in this quotation as desirable. 
Never before were so many Christian and non-Chris- 
tian people coming out in definite and unreserved 
opposition to war in every form. So much has been 
said in recent years about the “civilizing ” and “ human- 
izing” of war that large numbers of persons have had 
their eyes “holden” to its real nature. They have at 
last been undeceived. The campaigns of the most 
highly “civilized” armies that ever fought have re- 
called the days, not of Philip II. and Wallenstein only, 
but of pre-Christian times. Enlightenment of con- 
science has become so general and so strong that the 
deception cannot continue as it has been in the past. 
We shall come out of the present times of darkness 
and pain with a larger desertion from the ranks of war- 
supporters than has ever been known. This is to be 
the compensation for the days of humiliation and 


apparent defeat. 


| 
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We greatly regret that the Christian 


Neighbor. N eighbor, which has been edited and pub 

lished at Columbia, 8. C., has been discon- 
tinued. It was started thirty-three years ago by Rev. 


Sidi H. Browne, a Methodist minister, and has appeared 
every week since until the middle of last month. It was 
begun with the view of promoting the cause of peace and 
goodwill among men, The founder of the paper held, 
as he said in the first issue, “that war is the greatest 
curse that ever falls on a people, and that those who 
make and prosecute war know little more ‘what they 
do’ than did those men who crucified the King of the 
Jews.” He further held “ that Christianity is the greatest 
blessing ever bestowed on the world, and that war exists 
only in the absence of the rule of Christianity; and that 
this greatest blessing and greatest curse are in essential 
antagonism, as much so as ‘God and Mammon.’” The 
Christian Neighbor, to its very last line, was true to the 
original faith of its founder. In all the years that we 
have seen its pages, it has never given an “ uncertain 
sound.” It has been full of “sweetness and light.” Its 
spirit has always corresponded to its name. It has op- 
posed war vigorously and untiringly, but so full of love 
and brotherliness was the spirit of its editor that its 
great theme has always been peace, and its beauties and 
glories. It has been constructive in its work, building 
up the kingdom of love and peace. Thirty-three years 
of such work must bring a large fruitage in many ways, 
though we may not be able to point out how and where. 
One cannot but regret that such a voice for good is hence- 
forth silent. 


No more timely service is being ren- 
dered to the cause of peace than that by 
Edward Atkinson and other economists of 
his school, in their efforts to interpret to the world the 
real nature of true and profitable commerce. The theory 
has prevailed, and still prevails very largely, that com- 
merce cannot be carried on profitably without beating 
down and crippling that of others and taking their field 
from them. This is at the root of much of. the insane 
talk heard nowadays about “the fierce commercial war” 
on which the nations are said to be entering, which must 
be fought to the death by us, or the nation will go to 
ruin. How much fighting to the death, for the markets 
of the world, has this nation had to do to come to its 
present enormous international trade of two thousand 
millions of dollars worth a year? These economists un- 
dertake to show that commerce rightly understood is not 
war at all, even when carried on on the non-coiperative 
Mr. Atkinson, in a recent 


Commerce 
and Peace. 


basis, as it has always been. 


lay sermon on the subject before the Third Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, Mass. (one of the most lucid and 
powerful addresses ever given by him), declared that 
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the golden rule of commerce is, “Thou shalt serve thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This, interpreted, means that what- 
ever we may do to build up and strengthen the produc- 
tive power of other countries is for the good of ourselves, 
where proper freedom of trade and mutual trust exist. 
He cites, in proof, the enormous increase in the trade 
and commerce of Great Britain, who has kept her com- 
mercial sphere open on equal terms to all comers. Com- 
merce, he insists, to reach its maximum development, 
requires absolute probity and integrity, and the avoid- 
ance of all deception and underhandedness. Interpreted 
in this sense, true commerce is the highest possible ex- 
pression in material things of love and mutual helpful- 
ness. It is, therefore, the largest and most constantly 
active peacemaker which exists. Even hedged about with 
ignorance and selfish restrictions as it at present is, it 
nevertheless is constantly and in ever larger scope work- 
ing out the unity and concord of the world. At home 
“absolute free trade, over a wider area and a greater 
number of people than enjoy its benefits elsewhere in the 
world, constitutes the bond of union among the forty-five 
states of this country, and is the guaranty of peace among 
them.” If so-cailed statesmen and benevolent assimi- 
lators, instead of talking about fierce commercial war, and 
urging it on with all their might regardless of what be- 
comes of other peoples, would treat the subject in this 
lofty Christian spirit, we should promote our foreign 
trade much faster than can possibly be done by pushing 
our way by force, and at the same time we should break 
down the fear of us abroad, which our present boastful 
and unfeeling spirit is creating. If we force the European 
nations to close their markets against us, it will be many 
a year before we can create new markets in the East 
and in the tropics from which we can get anything like 
as good returns. Commercial war is just as wicked in 
its way as any other war, and civilized peoples ought 
to be ashamed even to talk of it. 


It has often been said that the cause is 
false which poets do not sing. In a re- 
cent article James Lane Allen discusses 
the effect of the Philippine War on our authors, and 
finds nothing in the literature which it has produced to 
commend it; or, rather, he finds that its effect has been 
to stifle all literary celebration of it and to induce a 
good deal of condemnatory literature. Its injustice has 
been so great that the muse of poetry has been hushed 
into absolute silence. “I challenge any one,” he says, 
“to make any sort of collection of American literature 
that celebrates our long war of two years to subjugate 
an innocent people who never wronged us but by de- 
siring the same liberty which we ourselves would die to 
defend.” “So far from there having been any national 
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literary response to our war in the Philippines, it is 
certain that there has begun to appear a literature 
against it; and if our policy is not changed, this litera- 
ture of revolt will deepen and spread.” Every one 
must have noticed the fact to which Mr. Allen here 
calls attention, It would not be at all difficult to gather 
together in a short time a large number of poems, some 
of them of a very high order (like the fine poem by 
Mrs. Hoyt, published in our March issue), condemning 
in sad or indignant verses the wrong which we have 
been doing, the lapse from that high spirit and conduct 
which has animated our past and set all the poets to 
singing. The course taken with practical unanimity by 
our literary men and women in reference to the Philip- 
pine aggression has been one of the most encouraging 
things in the national life. One may be perfectly sure 
of what Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow and Emerson 
would have written with passionate pen, if they had 
been still with us. 


Brevities. 


When the Filipino leaders, General Pilar and 
others, were placed on the United States ships for de- 
portation to Guam, the wives, children and sweethearts 
followed to the wharf, weeping and tearing their hair. 
Gray-headed women, some of them mothers of the 
prisoners, ran barefoot in the road, tears streaming 
down their faces. Delightful reading to liberty-loving 
Americans ! 


Chaplain Nave of the United States army de- 
clares that “alcohol has actually slain more soldiers 
since the organization of our army than all our wars 
except the Civil War,” and that it “has loaded pension 
lists with men who lie as a burden on the people.” 


‘ The Saturday Evening Post says that “the in- 
dependence which the United States will give to Cuba 
is beautifully done up in red tape, with the long end in 
Washington.” This figure is exact except the “red 
tape,” which ought to have been “hemp rope.” 


Mr. John Mather of Manchester, England, writes 
to the editor of this paper: “I trust that your great 
country may be saved from the military madness that is 
costing us so dearly.” 


‘ The judicial congress, composed of two official 
delegates from each of the Central American republics, 
which held its sessions during February at Salvador City, 
Salvador, formulated a declaration that hereafter all ex- 
change of products between the Central American states 
shall be free of duties. It is said that all the govern- 
ments will ratify this declaration. 

‘ The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of (Liberal) 
Friends, with a membership of more than eleven thou- 
sand, has through its Committee on Peace and Arbitration 
sent to the legislature at Harrisburg a strong protest 
against the passing of any bill having for its object the 
introduction of military drill into the public schools of 
the state. 
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John Morley has suggested that in future when 
the toast “the navy and the army ” is proposed, it should 
be extended a little, and the wording should be: “The 
navy and the army, and the clergy of all denominations.” 


o A great peace meeting was held on the 8th of 
February at Hamburg, Germany, under the auspices of 
the Hamburg- Altona Peace Society, the audience number- 
ing two thousand people. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Kopsch of the Reichstag and by Mr. Hennings of Cape 
Colony. 

DT Arbitrage entre Nations, the organ of the 
French International Arbitration Society, begins the new 
century in an enlarged and improved form. The first 
number contains able articles by eminent men, among 
others one on “ The Peace Movement,” by Frederic Passy. 


Theodore Parker used to say, speaking of the 
Mexican War and of slavery, that ministers and churches 
“make unnecessary haste to find excuses for war and 
national wickedness.” 


, The Literary Digest of March 16 copies a con- 
siderable portion of the address on the “ Absurdities of 
Militarism ” delivered by Ernest Howard Crosby at the 
commemorative peace meeting in Tremont Temple on 
the 16th of January. This address is now published in 
pamphlet form by the American Peace Socrery. 

‘ Many army chaplains recently assigned to service 
in the Philippines have made such serious objections to 
the order that Secretary Root has been compelled to re- 
consider it. These war-ministers do not seem to covet 
the glory of dying in tropical hospitals for their country 
and for the spiritual welfare of the fighting men! 


The British naval estimates for the coming year 
reach a total of £30,875,500, or in round numbers 
$150,000,000. 


Open Letter to President [cKinley. 


At the regular bimonthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society held on 
March 25 (the first meeting of the Board after the 
adjournment of Congress and the putting of the whole 
power of government in the Philippines into the hands 
of the President), it was voted unanimously to publish 
the following open letter to President McKinley: 
William McNinley, President of the United States: 

The war mania of these last few years outrages the 
conscience of the civilized world. The most advanced 
nations have been guilty. Our attack on Spain, justified 
by many on the score of humanity to the outraged 
Cubans, set on fire the passions of war, which still rage 
in the Philippines. 

We earnestly appeal to you to exert your powers to 
the ntmost to bring this cruel war to the earliest possible 
termination, and meanwhile to prohibit all those acts of 
torture by our soldiers or under the surveillance of our 
officers, which have been officially reported and which 
would have been inconceivable to America a few years 
ago. 

We appeal to you to issue a proclamation to the Fili- 
pinos over your own signature, pledging to them the 
fullest Rights and Liberties, with all possible magna- 
nimity in your own good judgment. 
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The war mania is equally flagrant in the bloody and 
protracted efforts of the British to crush and destroy 
the liberties of the Boer republics. We regret that the 
influence of America cannot be used to obtain terms for 
the Boers short of national annihilation. 

The war mania has spread into China, and has incited 
infernal cruelties by the Chinese and upon them. It now 
threatens to embroil the civilized nations in universal 
war. 

We rejoice to believe that the wise, calm and_ firm 
statesmanship of the State Department, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Hay, has been a powerful factor in pre- 
serving peace among the allied forces, and in promoting 
a reasonable settlement. 

In conclusion, we ask you to believe that the true glory 
and the supreme influence of the United States have 
grown in this last century out of her recognition of the 
rights and liberties of all men and her noble reliance 
upon moral forces. 

The present craze for a large army and a great navy is 
an abdication of our peaceful moral supremacy, which 
was the glory of America and was leading the world 
rapidly up the pathway of civilization. The reliance 
upon mere brute force and its glorification are treason to 
the ideals of our people. 


Peace, the Conqueror. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


The great and sole expansionist am I. 

Naught but the whole, naught but the whole, I cry. 
Away with these weak-kneed and doting Kurls, 
Who want a piece and tremble at the snarls 

Snarled by their brother thieves; with them away! 
fejoice, O Earth, to see my bright’ ning day! 
Rejoice, O Man, to own my gentle sway! 


Hark to my words, O dreaded man of War! 
I have no need of thee. 

Stand thou aside: six thousand years are more 
Than Hell’s—are thine. No plea! 
Away! away! away! 

Rejoice, O Earth, now comes a gentle sway! 


Ho, al) ye toilers, come to work, to work. 

*Tis play that will no manly feelings irk. 

Melt down these guns to bands of shining steel, 
To make firm pathways for the Nation's weal. 
Add to it every pound from armored ships: 
Lightened, they kiss the waves with peaceful lips, 
And to their ensign every ensign dips. 


Hark to my words, O dreaded man of force! 
I have no need of thee. 

*Lwixt kingdom mine and kingdom thine, divorce. 
Love, erstwhile bound, is free. 
Oh stay! oh stay! oh stay! 

And hail, with love, the ever bright’ning day. 


The poor ye have alway with ye, with ye, 

Not in the kingdom ruled by me, for see 

Here such equality and joy in life, 

The nations vie with emulating strife 

To come beneath the soft and kindly rule 

Swayed — with a discard of the butcher’s tool — 

By him, ‘‘ The Prince of Peace,” whom War calls fool. 


Hark to my words, O ye, ye dreaded twain! 
I have much need of thee. 

Transformed, join ye the servants of my train: 
For Peace — make needed plea. 


Oh pray! oh pray! oh pray 
The hast’ning of the bright’ning, glorious day! 


April, 


Philippine War Has Tended to Increas- 
ing Degeneration. 


Not only in South Africa, of which we wrote specifically 
in our last issue, but in the Philippines also, have the 
inevitable cruelty and inherent wickedness of war, for 
no matter what purpose waged, manifested themselves 
in most unmistakable ways. We cannot better set forth 
again what we mean by this statement than by quoting 
from the third of the articles which George Kennan has 
written for the Outlook. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Kennan has had access to official documents, to let- 
ters of officers and men, and to other means of informa- 
tion which have been opened practically to him alone. 
It is significant that he should find himself compelled by 
the evidence to close his series of articles with what is 
not only a severe arraignment of the barbarous manner 
in which the war has been carried on, but what is, in 
fact, when rightly interpreted, a condemnation of war 
in itself as “hell,” even when it does not have “ Spanish 
improvements ” : 

“That we have inspired a considerable part of the 
Philippine population with a feeling of intense hostility 
toward us, and given them reason for deep-seated and 
implacable resentment, there can be no doubt. We have 
oifered them many verbal assurances of benevolent in- 
tention, but at the same time we have killed their unre- 
sisting wounded; we hold fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand of them in prison; we have established at Guam a 
penal colony for their leaders; and we are now resort- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to old Spanish inquisitorial 
methods, such as the ‘ water torture, in order to compel 
silent prisoners to speak or reluctant witnesses to testify. 
That the present generation of Filipinos will forget these 
things is hardly to be expected. 

“The most noticeable tendency that has manifested 
itself in the progress of the war is a tendency toward 
greater severity, not to say cruelty, in our dealings with 
the natives. There is a good deal of evidence to show 
that, if we did not kill unresisting Filipino prisoners and 
wounded in the beginning, we have come to it at last. 
Soldiers just back from the islands do not hesitate to 
admit the bayoneting of the wounded, and their admission 
has strong confirmation in the official reports of generals 
in the fields. General MacArthur, for example, gives, 
without comment, the following statistics of Filipino 
killed and wounded in the ten months ended November 1, 
1900: ‘Killed, 3,227; wounded, 694.’ 

“The normal proportion of killed to wounded, as shown 
by our own losses in the Philippines and elsewhere, is 
one to two or three. In the case of the Filipinos this 
proportion is more than reversed, the killed exceeding the 
wounded in the proportion of four and six-tenths to one. 
The irresistible conclusion is that we increased the number 
of killed by putting to death the wounded. If there be any 
other explanation of the figures, it has not been suggested 
to me, and no other explanation suggests itself. 

“Tt is a melancholy fact, which has recently had bloody 
illustration in China, that soldiers of civilized nations, in 
dealing with an inferior race, do not observe the laws of 
honorable warfare as they would observe them were they 
dealing with their equals and fighting fellow-Christians. 
They refer to the dark-skinned native contemptuously as 
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a ‘chink,’ a ‘nigger,’ or a ‘goo-goo,’ and treat him often 
as they would never think ef treating a beast. For the 
American soldier in the Philippines — harassed by con- 
cealed foes, shot at from ambush, waylaid in places where 
he has not half a fighting chance, and forced to endure 
for hours and days at atime the strain of unseen but 
deadly peril—there is perhaps some excuse; but I had 
hoped that men of our race and nationality would show, 
even to a ‘ nigger’ or a ‘ goo-goo,’ the generosity as well 
as the courage of the American character. 

“For the practice of torture in the Philippines there is 
no excuse whatever ; and yet that we have sanctioned, if 
not directly employed, the ‘ water torture,’ as a means of 
extorting information from the natives, seems certain. 

“ An officer of the regular army now serving in Luzon, 
from whose letters I have already made quotations, de- 
scribes the ‘water torture,’ as practiced by Maccabebe 
scouts in our service, as follows: 

“«¢A company of Maccabebes enter a town or barrio, 
catch some man,— it matters not whom,— ask him if he 
knows where there are any guns, and upon receiving a 
negative answer, five or six of them throw him down, one 
holds his head, while others have hold of an arm or a leg. 
They then proceed to give him the “water torture,” 
which is the distention of the internal organs with water. 
After they are distended, a cord is sometimes placed 
around the body and the water expelled. From what I 
have heard, it appears to be generally applied, and its 
use is not confined to one section. Although it results 
in the finding of a number of guns, it does us an infinite 
amount of harm. Nor are the Maccabebes the only ones 
who use this method of obtaining information. Person- 
ally, I have never seen this torture inflicted, nor have I 
ever knowingly allowed it; but I have seen a victim a 
few minutes afterward, with his mouth bleeding where it 
had been cut by a bayonet used to hold the mouth open, 
and his face bruised where he had been struck by the 
Maccabebes. Add to this the expression of his face, and 
his evident weakness from the torture, and you have a 


picture which, once seen, will not be forgotten. I am 
not chicken-hearted, but this policy hurts us. Summary 


executions are, and will be, necessary in a troubled coun- 
try, and I have no objection to seeing that they are 
carried out; but Iam not used totorture. The Spaniards 
used the torture of water throughout the islands as a 
means of obtaining information; but they used it spar- 
ingly, and only when it appeared evident that the victim 
was culpable. Americans seldom do things by halves. 
We come here and announce our intention of freeing the 
people from three or four hundred years of oppression, 
and say, “we are strong, and powerful and grand.” 
Then to resort to inquisitorial methods, and use them 
without discrimination, is unworthy of us, and will recoil 
on us as a nation.’ 

“It is painful and humiliating to have to confess that 
in some of our dealings with the Filipinos we seem to be 
following more or less closely the example of Spain. 
We have established a penal colony; we burn native 
villages near which there has been an ambush or an 
attack by insurgent guerrillas; we kill the wounded; we 
resort to torture as a means of obtaining information; 
and in private letters from two officers of the regular 
army in the Philippines, I tind the prediction that in 
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certain provinces we shall probably have to resort to the 
method of reconcentration practiced by General Weyler 
in Cuba. 

“ Was there ever a stranger illustration of the irony of 
fate than that presented by such a situation as ours? 
We generously undertake to free eight million Filipinos 
from the tyranny and cruelty of Spain; and then, in the 
effort to convince them of the benevolence of our inten- 
tions and make them accept the blessings of security and 
peace, we find ourselves following the example of General 
Weyler and resorting —if not forced to resort — to the 
old Spanish methods,— murder, torture and reconcentra- 
tion. That such methods are general, or that they have 
the approval or sanction of any considerable number of 
American ofticers, I refuse, at present, to admit or be- 
lieve; but that a wounded Filipino should ever have 
been bayoneted to death by an American soldier, that a 
defenseless prisoner should ever have suffered the ‘tor- 
ture of water’ under the American flag, is reason enough 
for humiliation and shame. ‘ War,’ perhaps, ‘is hell,’ as 
General Sherman said; but it need not be hell with 
Spanish improvements. If we cannot subdue and pacify 
the Filipinos without resorting to murder, torture and 
reconcentration, we are evidently engaged in an enter- 
prise from which we shall never derive either satisfaction 
or honor.” 


New Books. 


ParriotisM AND THE Morat Law. By L. T. Cham- 
berlain. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This beautifully printed booklet of thirty-four pages 
by Dr. Chamberlain, secretary of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, is a fresh and very helpful study of a subject on 
which most confused and erroneous ideas are cherished 
by many, if they can be said to have any ideas at all 
upon it. He takes the sound position that the basis of 
real patriotism is “intellectual and ethical rather than 
emotional and passionate. Poets many, and orators 
more, may do their best to make patrioti:m a thing of 
impulse, yet the truth remains that patriotism is intelli- 
gent affection, with its deep foundation in man’s spiritual 
being.” “Real patriotism includes a consideration of 
the country’s true nature, the country’s true mission, the 
country’s true welfare.” Dr. Chamberlain’s position 
that the nation is “the highest of earthly institutions,” 
that “the august and final supremacy” is in it, is true 
in the present stage of human development. We do 
not believe, however, that it is true for the final stage. 
In that stage something higher and more august than 
country will appear, namely, humanity itself, to which 
the sovereignty of the world belongs, organized in an 
over-state or world-institution. Very excellent is Dr. 
Chamberlain’s discussion of the source and nature of 
country as both divine and human. He is right in 
asserting that the individual owes the country “loyal 
service,” however we might differ with him as to what 
some of that service should be —in the matter of war, 
for example. He contends that the patriotic citizen will 
not support the government when he deems its course 
to be clearly wrong— a statement which ought to be 
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self-evident to every moral man. Patriotism, he clearly 
implies, has no right to induct itself into the place of 
God, in its relation to the conscience. The saying, 
“My country, right or wrong,” he regards as “silly 
blasphemy.” Much of so-called patriotism defies the 
moral law and “ often sets itself against the brotherhood 
of man.” As to war, Dr. Chamberlain believes it to be 
sometimes justifiable, but holds that its general effect is 
harmful and debasing. Ile has no sympathy with the 
prevalent view that all who die in their country’s battles 
are necessarily patriots and go straight to heaven, nor 
with that patriotism “chiefly in men’s thoughts to-day” 
which spurns considerations of “the solidarity of the 
race, the close kinship of peoples.” 

Expansion Unper New Wortp-Conpitrions. By 
Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker and Taylor 
Company. Cloth, $1. Paper, 50 cents. 

This book by Dr. Strong, — author of “ Our Country,” 
“The New Era” and “ The Twentieth Century City,” — 
already in its tenth thousand, is one of the popular books 
called forth by the stirring and unexpected events of 
the past two years, It contains, however, much of sub- 
stantial value not found in the ordinary book of the 
hour. Much of it is the result of the studies which Dr. 
Strong has been pursuing for many years. There are 
not many men in the country who could have written 
better the first seven of the ten chapters. Into them is 
packed in a vivid and picturesque way the marvelous 
growth of our country, the taking up of all the best 
land of the national domain, the new manufacturing 
supremacy which has recently come to us, the creation 
and the filling of the home market, and the pressing of 
our products to enter into all the markets of the world. 
These subjects are treated in an illustrative way which 
makes them thoroughly alive. Industrial expansion, his 
conclusion is, is an absolute necessity to the nation under 
present conditions. The chapter on “The New China” 
is one of the most interesting in the book. The coming 
acceptance by China of Western civilization and the 
development of her vast resources Dr. Strong rightly 
estimates will be one of the most important ethnological 
and political movements ever experienced. China must 
be reckoned with awake. China is to be one of the 
greatest markets of the world, and the “open door” 
there is of very great interest to our country with its 
expanding trade. The treatment of “The New Isth- 
mian Canal” question, while vigorous and striking, is 
entirely from the American selfish point of view, and 
is hardly what one might have expected from a writer 
of Dr, Strong’s breadth of view. “The canal must be 
ours, and we must have a navy strong enough to protect 
it,’ is a sentence of decided chauvinistic flavor, and 
indicates that Dr. Strong has scarcely comprehended, if 
he has even carefully examined, the broader and more 
statesmanlike view of international water-ways now 
held by all the leading experts on international law, 
and also by many of the soundest of our statesmen, like 
Mr. Hay. Dr. Strong gives two chapters to the place 
which the Pacific is to hold in the commerce and civil- 
ization of the future, and contends that it is divinely 
destined to be, and must be made, an Anglo-Saxon sea. 
He takes the usual view that Anglo-Saxon and Russian 


civilizations are radically contrary to each other, must 
forever remain so, and that if one goes up the other 
must inevitably be crushed. It is surprising that Dr. 
Strong gives no place to the possibilities of a new 
Russia, the seeds of wiich are even now being rapidly 
sown in the vast empire, giving promise that at no dis- 
tant day we shall see the Russian people enjoying real 
liberty of the individual and civil and political institu- 
tions much like the Anglo-Saxon type. Men of Dr. 
Strong’s national influence ought to use it so as to 
remove, as far as may be, the possibility of the great 
clash prophesied as sure to come between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Slav. Such a gigantic clash, if it ever 
comes, will prove almost the ruin of the world, para- 
lyzing civilization for generations. Anglo-Saxon and 
Slav ought to be brought to coéperate, and thus to 
promote, with their tremendous influences combined, 
the further progress of civilization. This can be done 
if all Anglo-Saxons of influence work steadily in that 
direction. 

Dr. Strong is at his best in the chapter on “A New 
World Life,” in which he traces with fine hand the 
influences and movements which are working out the 
oneness of the great world, “the perfection of which 
will insure universal peace and the highest possible 
measure of prosperity to every people.” The last chap- 
ter, on “A New World Policy,” is very unlike its 
predecessor. Dr. Strong here falls into the imperialistic 
swing which has carried so many away. He uses the 
stock phrases about “political isolation” and “anti- 
expansionists,” as if anybody believed in political isola- 
tion or in anti-expansion. Unconsciously, perhaps, but 
none the less really, he misrepresents the “ conscien- 
tious” men whom he criticises, who wish the United 
States to take her full share in the great life of the 
world, social, commercial and political, but who insist 
that she shall not do this in the old materialistic, brutal- 
istic Roman way. He tries to save the position by 
insisting that we must be guided in our expansion by 
an “enlightened world conscience,” precisely the thing 
which the brutalistic expanders will not accept at his hand. 

His treatment of armies as world police is not very 
clear. A world police, if we ever have one, will not 
be a mere agglomeration of national forces, like those 
which have themselves needed policing in China. In 
his treatment of war he fails entirely to grasp, if he 
sees at all, the deep moral loathsomeness of it, which is 
at the bottom of the radical opposition to it on the part 
of so many peace men, who cannot do evil that good 
may come. His handling of the Philippine question is 
based very largely on the flying newspaper rumors, the 
censored cablegrams and the imperfect and false esti- 
mates of the Filipinos so assiduously circulated in past 
months by those to whom expansion means the annexa- 
tion of any people on whom the accidents of fortune 
give us the opportunity to lay hands. Expansion with 
Dr. Strong does not mean this, at least theoretically ; 
but he does not tell us how a nation can expand right- 
eously and beneficently at the same time that it is 
expanding with high-handed selfishness and gross in- 
justice. His expansion reminds us a good deal of 
Paul’s double man in the seventh chapter of Romans, 
who wished to do the good but actually did the evil. 
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Judge George Gray, one of the 
Peace Commissioners who drafted 
the treaty with Spain, sent at the 
time from Paris to President McKin- 
ley the following despatch : 

‘*The undersigned cannot agree that it 
is wise to take Philippine Islands in 
whole or in part. To do so would be to 
reverse accepted Continental policy of 
the country, declared and acted upon 
throughout our history. Propinquity 
governs the case of Cubaand Porto Rico. 
Policy proposed introduces us into Euro- 
pean politics and entangling alliances, 
against which Washington and all Ameri- 
can statesmen have protested. It will 
make necessary a navy equal to largest 
of powers; a greatly increased military 
establishment; immense sums for forti- 
fications and harbors; multiply occasions 
for dangerous complications with foreign 
nations, and increase burdens of taxation. 
Will receive in compensation no outlet 
for American labor in labor market 
already overcrowded and cheap.”’ 


New Members. 


Since the 1st of January the fol- 
lowing persons have become mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society, 
the first three taking life member- 
ships : Dr. Thomas F’. Branson, Henry 
S. Williams, Rosemont, Pa; T. B. 
Fitzpatrick, West Newton, Mass. ; 
Edwin Arnold Brenholtz, Turners- 
ville, Tex.; Albert S. Parsons, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Dr. Edward H. Magill, 
Peoria, IIl.; Prof. John Dewey, Prof. 
Ss. W. Cutting, Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
Prof. George L. Hendrickson, Prof. 
John M. Coulter, Prof. Edward D. 
Burton, ll. 


TO THE DEAF. 


A rich lady, cured of her Deafness 
and Noises in the Head by Dr. 
Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that 
deaf people unable to procure the 
Ear Drums may have them free. 
Address No. 4971, The Nicholson 
Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New 
York, U.S.A. 


A FINE GOLD PEN. 


To any one who will send us the 
names of five ew subscribers to the 
oF PeraAce with the 


ADVOCATE 


money, five dollars, we will send as 
a present, postpaid, a fine three- 
dollar fountain pen. 
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Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of —_—— dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 


Marsh No. 5 Dic ionary 
and Book Stand 
(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subser iver sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 


ie Field and Fireside, a first 
class weekly paper of the farm, price 
$1.00 per year, and the ApvocaTE OF 
Peace sent to one address for $1.75. 


Angelot Peace 


A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but unde- 
nominational. 

Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 

Just the thing for Bible Schools 
and Mission Work. 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 16 Cents 
Each. 

Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, 


The Angel of Peace, 


3 SomeRSET St., Boston. 
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Why try to stick 
things with some- 
thing that doesn’t 
stick? Buy MAJOR’S 
CEMENT; you know 
it sticks. Nothing 
breaks away from it. 
Stick to MAJOR’S 
CEMENT. Buy once, 
you will buy for- 


ever. is 
nothing good; 
don’t the 


//j substituter. 
MAJOR'S RUBBER and MAJOR’S LEATHER. 


Two separate ce ments—the best. Insist on having them, 
STABLISHED 1876. 
15 an! 25 cents per bottle at ail druggists, 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gonertptign may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest anew for securing wy 

Patents taken through Munn é Co. rece’ e 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & New York 


Branch Office, St., Washington, D. C, 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 
Agency Manual, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
25 King Street, W., Toronto, Can. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The ne Advocate of Peace, 


A JOURNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE MOVEMENT. 


Subscribe for it now, and keep ac- 
quainted with the movement from the 
beginning of the Century. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes upa 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Ofti- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offti- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 ets., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
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The Coming Reform — A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 


ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R. L., 
hundred, prepaid. 


November, 1900. $1.50 per 


12 pages. 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rey. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R. I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cents each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System: Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 

Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ApvocATE 
oF PEACE, The two numbers 25 ets., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 ets. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment - Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. 24 pages with cover. 

5 ets. each, or $2.00 per coker. carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G, 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rey. R. B 
Howard. Letter Leatlet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leatlet No. 3. Price 20 ets. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Logie of War. — By Katrina Trask, 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leatlet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Rev. Philip 8. 
$2.00 per hundred. 
Ames, D.D. 


Letter Leaf- 


Letter Leatlet No, 5. 


Letter Leaf 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Telephone, 4385-2 Boston. 


Rem-Sho T ypewriters 


THE REM-SHO TYPEWRITER. 


Second-hand typewriters of all makes for rent, sale, 
or exchange, at lowest possible prices. 


DUREN & KENDALL, Generai Agts., 


45 Arch Street, BOSTON. 


HAVE 


Interchangeable Carriage, 
Perfect Paper Feed, 
Permanent Alignment, 
Removable Platen, 
Universal Keyboard, 


and many other 
superior features. 


Ten Days’ Trial 
Without Charge. 


(We furnish business houses with 
operators familiar with all keyboards, 
making no charge for our services. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New edition, cloth, 
60 cts. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF 
NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or tre 
Frienps War Time. An 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernandes G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. Five copies to 
one address $5.00. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story 
of William Penn’s «Great Treaty ” 
with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book 
for boys and girls. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cts. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 


Furure. InFrench. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute @ 


of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 168 pages. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


April, 1901. 


A PERFECT PEN ATA 
POPULAR PRICE, 
AND THE BEST 

PEN AT ANY PRIGE. 


YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 


$3.00 | 
Laughlin Fountain Pens 


FOR ONLY 


TRY IT A WEEK! 


not suited, we buy it back 
d offer you $1.10 for it. A iM 
Profitable Proposition any way f 
you figureit. Don’t miss this 
opportunity of a life time to 
secure the best pen made. 
Hard rubber reservoir holder 
in four simple parts. Finest }M 
quality diamond 14k gold 
pen and the positively 
erfect ink feeding device 
nown to the science of foun- 
tain pen making. 
Suggestion.—An appropri- 
ate gift of never ending useful- 
ness—for any occasion, insures 
a constant pleasing remem- 
brance of the giver. 
ger Any desired flexibility | 
in tine, medium or stub. : 


One Pen Only to One 
Address on this Offer | 
HW LOSS—on the pen you buy— 
Our SEED-TIME expense. 
BUSINESS— Your pen _pro- 
cures—Our HARVEST, 
By mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ouen of $1. If you desire pen 
Mm sent by registered mail send 10 
cents additional. 
Reference:—Any Bank or 
Express Company in Detroit, 
dress 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 
MICH. 


We guarantee the above offer.— 


_ The Advocate of Peace. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. <A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 
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